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Hints on Pronunciation for Learners of English* 



I take it you already know 

Of tough and bough and cough and dough? 

Others may stumble but not you# 

On hiccough, thorough, laugh and through. 
Well done! And now you wish, perhaps. 

To learn of less familiar traps ? 

Beware of heard , a dreadful word 

That looks like beard and sounds like bird. 

And dead: it's said like bed, not bead — 

For goodness' sake don't call it "deed"! 
Watch out for meat and great and threat 
(They rhyme with suite and straight and debt.) 

A moth is not a moth in mother 
Nor both in bother, broth in brother. 

And here is not a match for there 
Nor dear and fear for bear and pear , 

And then there's dose and rose and lose — 

Just look them up — and goose and choose. 

And cork and work and card and ward, 

And font and front and word and sword , 

And do and go and thwart and cart— 

Come, come, I've hardly made a start! 

A dreadful language? Man alive. 

I'd mastered it when I was five. 



T.S.W. 

(only initials of writer known) 



*From a letter published in the London Sunday Times (January 3, 1965). 
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BEGINNERS 



By Bertha M . Davis 



Word Recognition 

As each student tells his name, I write the first name on the chalkboard in 
manuscript letters for all to see. The class can see that writing is done from left 
to right. As I write the child's name, I say, "I am starting every name with a 
capital letter, a big letter," just in case an advanced child will remember. Another 
day I might say, "What kind of letter do I use to start your name? " and be surprised 
with t. favorable response . In this way I learn something about the child . 

I make cards with the children’s names on them, to be put with their belong- 
ings and on their desks. This is an opportunity to find out who can already match 
forms. Every child is given the card with his name on it. He matches it to his 
name on the chalkboard, holding it below to show everyone that it does match. Th 
children who cannot do this are helped to do so and then are permitted to put the 
card in the place to mark their possessions. 



Phonetic Analysis 

Ear training on rhymes and initial consonants is done using the following 
activity: 

"I am thinking of a word that begins like big and box and Larry is one and so 
is Tayah." (Oh, they all think they know.) I again nay "big" and "box. One of 
the students is chosen to give the answer and says, "boy." "I am thinking of 
something that begins like big and box and boy and it is about to ring . Someone 
says, "Bell." "Let's say the words over to see whether he is right: big., cox, 

bov , bell . Is he right?" 

When these words are in the sight vocabulary, children tend to confuse th<^ 
unless they leam more about their structure and sound. When I write these words, 
one above the other, I say, "Watch what I write and be ready to tell me what you 

notice about these words . " 



big 

box 

ball 

The pupils read the words together ana then are called upon individually to 
tell what likenesses they observe in the words by sight and sound. 

ERjt 
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Word Orientation and Sounds 



In reading , concepts such as long# tall, short, straight, round, before, end, 
middle, left, right, first and last help in the observation of words. These are 
mostly relative ideas, best conveyed by contrasts and many occasions for their 
use . I start by saying , "When does the rabbit stand tall ? " "When does he look 
short?" "Show with two fingers how his ears can stand straight up." 

The children study the flannel board picture as it develops . "Where did Sarah 
put the iettuce ? " (in front of the rabbit's nose) "The rabbit is where? (in the 
middle of the card) "What is on the left side? " "On the right?" 

By sampling in various situations over a period of time, I find out which con- 
cepts are confusing, such as left and right. For the children who have this con- 
fusion, I design special exercises. The children who do not have the difficulty 
derive another kind of experience from the same exercise. 



************* 



By Alice M • Lee 



Teaching a New Word 

Say to a child, "ah-dinay, ball." In Navajo this means "say ball." Saying 
the word ball slowly to him, hand the ball to him. Do this w*th each child in the 
room. Next let each child pass the ball to the person next to him, saying "Ball." 
Using the same procedure say, "Big Ball." Next introduce this short simple 
sentence: "This is a big ball." 

Introduce the color word "red" by using red objects in the classroom, and 
children's clothing. After the concept of the word "red" has been developed, have 
each child draw a picture of a ball, cut it out and then from a circle and say, 

"This is a big red ball." Introduce these songs for a followup (to the tune of "Go 

Tell Aunt Mary"): 



This is a big ball. 
This is a big ball. 
This is a big ball. 
A big, big ball. 
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This is a big red ball. 

This is a big red ball. 

This is a big red ball. 

A big red ball. 

After the children have mastered the sentence patterns/ these games and songs 
can be played: 



I throw the ball. 

I throw the ball to • 

I catch the ball. 

I bounce the ball. 

I roll the ball. 

I kick the ball. 

I hit the ball. 

Sing: (to the tune of "Row # Row, Row Your Boat") 

Roll, roll/ roll the ball. 

Roll the ball to me. 

Roll, roll/ roll the ball. 

Roll the ball to me. 

Sing: (to the tune of "Mulberry Bush") 

1 . Over and over I bounce my ball , 

Bounce my ball 

Bounce my ball 

Over and over I Bounce my ball , 

And then I turn around. 

2 . Over and over I THROW my ball / 

Throw my ball 

Throw my ball , etc . 

3 . Over and over I CATCH my ball, 

4 • Over and over I BAT my ball , 

Over and over I BOUNCE ... etc. 
this / acting out the motions with gusto . 



5. 
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Listening Skills 



Play this game after the children have become familiar with the Jack-in-the-Box 
and have played with it in the classroom* 

Procedures: Have each child curl up on the floor to resemble a Jack-in-the-Box 
with the lid closed . Then have them say this poem in unison: 

"There's old Jack down in his box. 

He's as crafty as a fox. 

Will he jump or will he stay? 
listen now and you can play." 

After the children have finished saying the poem, the teacher says "jump!" or 
produces a sharp sound by snapping a book closed, striking a drum, and any other 
signal. Children respond by jumping up out of their imaginary "boxes" when the 
signal is given. If the teacher wants to change this listening game, she can vary 
the length of the pause before giving the signal. 



Building Oral Vocabulary 

Materials needed: A grab bag or a box containing small plastic items , such as 
anima^w , toys, food, etc. (or cut-outs of familiar pictures) 

Procedures: Play this game after an E.S.L. lesson. A child draws out any item 
from a grab bag or box and tells a short story about the item he has drawn. At 
first this may be simply naming the item or telling its color: "This is a bear." or 
"I have a red ball." Later in the year this game can still be played with more 
creative statements: 

This is an apple. 

The apple is red. 

It grows on a tree. 

I like to eat an apple, do you? 

The purpose of this game is to develop the children's thinking and speaking 
skills and to extend their vocabulary . 



* 



************ 
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By Helen Rosier 



Telling a Story to Kindergarten Students 

Find an interesting story for the children. If an opaque machine is available, 
blow the pictures from the story book on to large ock tags. Make them colorful. 

Tell the children the story in your own words (simple English) , or it can be 
told in Navajo. When through give the children a chance to retell the story by 
sequencing the pictures. When a teacher is first trying this out, choose a child 
who is talkative to come up front and arrange the pictures in order. If he needs 
help the rest of the children can help him . 



Introducing the Alphabet and Sounds 

When I first introduce the alphabet and the sounds , I usually spend quite a 
bit of time on it. All of this introduction is in Navajo so if the children want to 
ask questions, or if they don't understand, they can ask* Gradually I start using 
English so that they can add new words to their vocabulary . 

Let's say that the letter s. has been introduced and they are now working on 
the sound. You have some pictures of things that start with s. in front of them. 

Ask them to name some more items in the classroom that start with the sound s.. 

At first there won't be many but as days go by they'll add more. Many will have 
trouble saying words such as star . It's easier for them to say astar , and of course 
it's the teacher's job to correct the children. 



A Game to Teach Letter Sounds 

Here's a game that, the Navajo children really like. I usually have a box of 
flash cards with small letters on one side of the cards and big letters on the other 
side. It's convenient to have at least five sets of each letter. 



Seat them in a semi-circle of not more than eight children. Tell them that 
they are to raise their hands if they know the sound of the letter shown. The 
object of the game is to get as many cards as they can. 



Lift up a flash card and say, "Who knows the sound of this letter?" Someone 
will raise his hand and sound out the letter; you then give him the card. This will 
go on until the cards are gone • If two children happen to respond at the same time , 
give each a card* The teacher has to be on the lookout for children who do not say 
anything. They can be helped by the rest of the children so they won't be left out. 



When the game is over each child counts how many flash cards he has and 

7‘tums them to the teacher. 

******* ****** 
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By Ramona Smith 



Arithmetic 

I am a Navajo myself and these are my thoughts. 

In the Navajo way, the Navajo child already has some concept of simple 
terms in Arithmetic, like when you go out to recruit students for the fall, the child 
would say, "My father and mother, the two went to the trading post." "My oldest 
brother went alone with the sheep. " "My grandparents and I went to the sheep 
dipping yesterday." He or she is speaking of three in common; and yet, the child 

really cannot say three . 

How do 1 teach the concept "hew many" to beginners ? Associate the numerals 
from one to five with a corresponding number of objects , and introduce counting 

one to five. 

Form a circle with the children. While sitting clown pick up pictures of 
objects and ask in Navajo, "How many (dii kii)?" Use pictures of something that 
is known to them, like sheep, horses, goats, mother, father, sisters, marbles, 
stones, sticks. For example, use a picture of five kittens. Have them show by 
fingers how many kittens are in the picture. The teacher uses strokes ^on chalk 
board for each object seen in the picture « "There are ____kittens» Do you 

see little kittens?" "How many ? " On your flannel board place three 

apples and say, "I have three apples." "How many (dii kii)?" In three or four 
days introduce words like one little, two little, throe little. Before you know it 
they're singing a singing game of ten bilaganna instead of ten little Indians. Have 
them follow you with a finger for each bilaganna. A teacher who is overflowing 
with the joy of singing never fails to have singing pupils. 



Teaching about Colors 



Have some children come to the window and look out. Ask, "What do you 
see?" "What do you see outside?" Say, "That's a bird." Repeat several times. 
Ask, "What color is the bird?" Repeat again several times. Also repeat, "The 
bird is blue." Don’t expect the youngsters to start talking the same day. Pull 
out your flannel board and display the picture of a blue bird.. Keep talking about 
the blue bird. Make a poster of the blue bird. Let every child feel the flannel 
cutouts of the blue bird. Keep repeating the same words, "The bird is blue." 
"What color is the bird?" In a comer of the classroom put some objects on the 
table — toys, papers, pencils — anything that is blue in color. Each day make a 
new color comer. In about two weeks the children should know all the nine pri- 
mary colors . 



Play games using colors. "I see something . 1 

all the colors they can. You answer, "Yes, you're right. 

ERJC 6 



Let the children name 
The ball is . " 
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"Yes, you're right. The is . " Pretty soon everyone in your circle is 

talking about objects and colors. Things you placed on the color tables are usually 
learned first. Every so often add to and take away something from your color 
tables. Many children respond to the spoken word more readily or more fully than 
to print . As they listen to the more familiar and flexible cues of a voice , they 
perceive meanings more easily. 



Teachers' Attitudes 

The personality of a teacher means a lot of difference in how the Navajo cnil= 
dren react. As the children talk you will get many clues to their level of language 
development: extent of vocabulary , speech difficulties, sentence sense, personal 
confidence with language interests , and other information that will be helpful in 
teaching your young Navajo children. 

Following are some helpful hints: Be careful how you correct students' mis- 
takes . Don't ridicule, don't be sarcastic, don't scold. Don't point at students 
as this is considered a highly offensive gesture by Navajos. 



************* 



By Diane L. Van Kampen 



ABC Clothesline 

I glued 3" velour letters on pieces of oak tag 4" x 6" (one letter per piece of 
oak tag). On a bulletin board, within the children's reach, we strung enough 
string for all twenty-six letters. We then, with clip clothespins, clipped the 
letters to our "line." We used the clothesline to teach the order of the letters and 
also for language. Example: 

Teacher (or aide): I have the letter "A." Who has the letter "B“? 

Student: I have the letter "B." Who has the letter "C"? 

The velour lets the children "feel" the shape of the letters. Sandpaper could 
also be used. 
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Teaching Initial Consonants 



After we have listened to a tape and have done our skill sheets on initial 
consonants , the children who need help are "pulled" from the group. These chil~ 
dren go to the flannel board and are given 3" x 2" oak tag cards with pictures on 
them. On the back of the little cards are small pieces of felt. The sound is put 
on the board and the children are to find the pictures of the things which begin 
with that sound and put them under it. 

Example: the /b/ sound is on the flannel board. Pictures (on the small cards) 
might include a duck, boat, cat, book, bike, ball, balloon, and a 
hat. By naming the pictures and having the child or children name 
them after me, they will be able to put the pictures of the boat, 
book, bike, ball, and balloon under the /b/on the flannel board. 
This can also be used as a review. Put more than one sound (e.g. , 
/b/, /m/, and /t /) on the flannel board and have the children put 
pictures under the correct sounds . 



Spatial Relations 

We were working in Frostiq's material and when we came to the section on 
spatial relations, I let the children choose the number of 3/4" wooden cubes they 
would need to do their pattern. After they had the blocks I let the children glue 
them to match the pattern. They enjoyed this very much. 



* * * * 



****** 
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GRADE ONE 



By Martha D'Angelo 



Teaching Names of Students 

The majority of children who enter my classroom in the fall have at least a 
limited knowledge of English and most of them are quite comfortable with it. Very 
few of my students have ever been exposed to any kind of formal classroom instruc- 
tion. On the first day of school I take a Polaroid color picture of each child and 
put it on a bulletin board above his or her name. I print each child's name on a 
piece of oak tag to be taped to his desk . Also , I cut out animal pictures from 
colored oak tag and write each child's name on the cutout to serve as a name tag 
for my information. The children enjoy looking at the pictures and the names and 
very quickly learn to recognize their own and their friends' names. This also 
leads into a discussion of the names which begin with the same letters and can be 
used as a beginning for finding similarities and differences in the sounds made by 
the letters. 



Guessing Game 

I have had quite a bit of success by playing guessing games with the children 
after they have acquired a knowledge of several sight words and have learned some 
word attack skills. I will write sentences on the blackboard describing some- 
thing in the classroom and using words they know and perhaps one or two that I 
feel they should be able to sound out for themselves . They are to read the sen- 
tences silently and then come and whisper the answer to me or to another child 
who has already discovered the answer for himself. Occasionally a slower child 
is so thrilled when he figures it out that he forgets to whisper and fairly shouts 
it out. It is all for fun and the children thoroughly enjoy it. This also gives me 
more of an idea of the children who need additional help and the kind of help they 
need. 



Telling a Story About a Picture 

I select a picture from a magazine which suggests a story and let the children 
study the picture, discuss it and then write a story about what is happening in the 
picture, what might have happened before the action in the picture took place, and 
what might happen next. In the beginning this is all oral; as they learn to write 
and are able to connect the written word with the spoken, they write a story telling 
all these things about a picture of their choice. 




************* 
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By Eleanor Frazier 



Using Bulletin Boards in Teaching Reading (Phonics) 

Bulletin boards can be made into an activity that the children can work inde- 
pendently* The bulletin boards can be used to give practice in the use of letter- 
sound association* The teacher instructs the class to begin with the key picture 
in the center* The key picture begins with a sound studied in class , and through 
auditory discrimination the child identifies other pictures which begin with the 
same sound as the key picture. He can manipulate pieces of yard or string, etc. , 
to match the picture with the key picture. After working the board, the child 
should check his work with an answer sheet provided by the teacher which she 
has placed to the right or left of the board. If he has correctly worked the problem, 
he should sign his name to a list which is tacked near the board . The teacher can 
check the list of names to see who has successfully worked the board. 

The pictures on the bulletin board should be changed at certain intervals to 
provide more practice. Pictures can be cut from old workbooks, texts (old) and 
magazines. Worksheets and games could be made to correlate with the board. 
These can be placed on the back table for additional practice . The bulletin boards 
can supplement the teaching of sounds by giving extra practice and review in 
auditory discrimination of initial and final sounds . It can be brought to the front 
of the room for a lesson. 

Another variation is the use of flannel board figures and a flannel board. It 
can be used to give practice in short and long vowels and syllabication. 

The following page gives the purpose and procedure of one bulletin board 
idea on the sh sound. 
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Can you find the sh sound? 








Purpose : The purpose of this bulletin board is to introduce the beginning sound of 
sh and to give the children practice in working with the sound and recognizing it. 

Procedure : 

1 . The teacher will introduce the bulletin board and have the children read 
with her the names of the pictures (chain, shelf, shirt, shovel, thimbles, sheep, 
shell, ship, shadow'). 

2. Next, the teacher will instruct the children to place the pictures that 
begin with the same sound as shoe in the slots of the shoe. When the children 
have finished manipulating this bulletin board they should check their work by 
comparing it with the answer card. If they have correctly worked the problem, 
they will record their names on a sheet of paper near the bulletin board. 

3. This bulletin board is an activity that the children can work independently. 
It may be brought to the front of the room for a lesson • 

4. Ditto work sheets that are copies of this board will be provided for the 
children to work. 
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Using Experience Charts 



The experience chart is one of the useful ways of developing interest in read- 
ing , particularly with the beginning readers . It can be effectively used throughout 
the primary grades . One variation is the SURPRISE BOX. 

Each child is to bring an object to hide in the Surprise Box. The teacher or 
child can prepare a list of clues about the object beginning with general concepts 
and proceeding to more details • These clues can be listed on a transparency 
which is more easily stored for repeated use. 



I am big. 




(Cover up 
clues with 
paper.) 
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Cover up all clues excejpt the first. Then expose the second and so on. 

Strips of tagboard with the clues also can be shown one at a time. The child can 
manipulate either the strips or the transparency. To motivate reading, each clue 
is read silently. If a child needs help with a word, he raises his hand. If a 
child is ready to guess, he sits tall. One, two or three guesses are made and a 
reason for each guess is given. A list of answers given is written on the board. 
Even if the correct answer is given with the first clue, all clues are read before 
the correct guess is acknowledged. The child who has given the first correct clue 
opens the SURPRISE Box. 

Next, the clues are verified about the object, and a related sentence is stated 
by a child and written by the teacher. The sentences are then read by the class. 
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Using T- Words 



"J is for June and many other things too. What else does J bring to mind?" 
This might bring almost anything from jelly bean, June bugs, jade, jumper, jam, 
junk, jungle, ar.d justice. A class booklet can be chosen with J illustrations, 
as shown here. 




An essay can be written on the object chosen. The aim is to describe the 
object named. The pupil can expand the theme anyway he wants as he discusses 
ideas about, for example, JUNK. What is junk? What can we do with junk? 
What are some problems about junk? If the teacher suggests questions, the 
sentences will consist of answers to the questions. 

Oral activity can be encouraged after the teacher has written the sentences . 
For review purposes, the topic JUNK can be used to give a short talk. 



************* 
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By Dianne Grenier 



Morning Exercises 

I begin every morning with exercises. For the first few weeks, I lead the 
exercises, from jumping jacks to sit-ups. (Personally I try to discourage push- 
ups.) Children suggest the exercises and the number and we all do them. After 
the first few weeks, one of the children will lead the exercises. Even the shyest 
child usually does not rnind being in front of the class although sometimes we do 
have two leaders. It is an easy, organized way of beginning the day. It also 
tends to wake up everyone, including the teacher. 



The Calendar as a Teaching Device 

After the exercises we discuss the calendar. At the beginning of each month, 
each child makes a picture of his own choice. Put these pictures on the calendar, 
removing one a day. Your room then has an attractive, changing calendar every 
day* Also put the numbers in different colors* For example, 1-9 in red, 
in green, 20-29 in yellow, and 30-31 in blue. Now some of the more able students 
can "discover" the relationships of tens and it is there for your use in arithmetic. 



Teaching Plurals 

Because the pupils have so much difficulty with plurals, we cover the room 
with examples . Each child has at least one sheet of construction paper folded in 
half. On one side might be bail and the other half might have balls . The children 
illustrate these. Besides the constant reminders around the room, each child s 
individual comprehension may be checked. 



******* 



* * * * * 



* 
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By Marie Kopp 



Motivation Techniques 

First: We first used pictures to teach the children words . Then as they 

learned phonics and words, I used flash cards with the individual child. 

Second: I used flash cards with a couple of children as a game. We would 
let each child hold all the cards he got correct. Then they would count to see 
which one had the most flash cards • They liked this word game . 

Third: I tried a game with the lowest readers of the class. As they missed 
a word they had to exchange seats and move down one seat; the one who was at 
the head of the line would be the winner when the game was over. The children 
would really try hard to get the words correct each time . 

Fourth: I would take the slow readers one at a time to a room and work with 
them. They would read and look at the pictures. I would let them look at the 
picture on each page, then we would discuss what the picture meant to us. I 
would then say, "Let's see what the words say about the picture." The slow 
learners seemed to enjoy this . 



************* 



By Sandra Mitchell 



Individual Word Cards 

After each preprimer is completed , I run off the word vocabulary on manila 
paper. Each word is written in each box. The children cut the paper into sections 
and I give each child a little box or an envelope for his cards . 
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Procedures for this activity are varied. (1) The teacher says a sentence and 
the children manipulate the cards in the right order. Check the work of the chil- 
dren, then have some read the sentence. (2) A child says a sentence and the 
class makes the sentence. Allow for oral reading after checking and helping those 
who need it. (3) Have each child make his own sentence, then give him the oppor- 
tunity to read it. I make each word card approximately 1/2" x 1-1/4". 

These word cards can be used during the independent work periods . 



Dictionaries 

These are made after the children have completed the first preprimer. I write 
the words under the correct letter. They are run off on mimeo paper and are 
stapled at the top with a plain piece (or with a title) of construction paper. As 
each new word is introduced in the second and third preprimers , the children write 
the word under the correct letter . 



• Aa | Cc 

1. and 4. jl...qa,n 4. 

2. 5. !2. 5. 


3. 6. __ 


3. 6. 


Bb 

1. ball 4. 


Dd 

1. did 4. ! 


2. 5. 


fe. 5. . 


i3. 6. 


B • . 6. 








Picture Cards 

To develop the skill in sequence of a story, I cut out the pictures from old 
preprimers. Each group of pictures is glued to a different color of construction 
paper. In introducing this activity I glue one group on the same sheet in the right 
order. Talk about the pictures and tell the story. Then give them an opportunity 
to tell the story individually. 1 

Later on these sheets can be cut up into separate cards. Mix the pictures 
and have the children put them in the right order . 

After the children know how to use these cards, they can work with them 
during the independent work period. Also, these pictures can be used for writing 

stories . 




************* 
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By Sister Mary Stephen O'Brien 



The Vowel Piano 

This is a fun game to help the children firmly grasp the various vowel sounds . 
It can be effectively used for long or short vowels, or a combination of the two. 

Teacher: "Let's pretend that you are piano keys. I am going to play on you. 

The teacher stands behind the children, each holding a flash card indicating 
a vowel sound. Then the teacher "plays" on the head of one child. The child 
continues to say the sound until she stops. 

If the voice is too soft, she puts on the loud pedal; if too loud, she puts on 
tv>e soft pedal. If the child does not know the sound, the teacher P£® ten J* s j 5 ^® 1S 
tuning the piano key, and says the sound to the child repeatedly. The child then 

says the sound. 



Baseball Game 

Use: Building words 

Materials: diagram of baseball diamond, word cards 

Procedure: Make a diagram of a baseball diamond. Prepare word car s 
(consonant endings, prefixes, suffixes, homonyms, blends). 
Divide into teams with four to six on each side. The first batter 
on Team A starts with a letter at first base. Ask him to give a 
word ending with this letter. If he can do so for each base, a 
run is scored for his team. If he fails on any base, he is out. 
When a team has three outs, the other team gets a chance at bat. 
Instead of a diagram, the students can use the comers of e room 



Rotating Wheel Game 



Procedure: 



Use: Teaching initial sounds, common phonograms, final sounds 
Materials: two large oak tag wheels, brass fastener 

Two circles, one smaller than the other, are fastened togethe 
through their centers in order to rotate freely. The centers may 
be fastened by a large brass fastener. Initial consonants are 
printed on the large circle, and phonograms are placed around the 
edge of the smaller circle so that different words can be formed . 
By rotating the larger circle, initial consonants can be combined 
with the same phonogram. This device can be used to stress 
initial sounds, common phonograms, final sounds, etc. 




************* 
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By Joann Pearson 



Use of Library 

This will make checking in and checking out library books', easier. On the 
bulletin board put envelopes like those pasted on the inside cover of the library 
books. There should be an envelope with his name on it for each child. To check 
out the book, the student takes the library card out of the book and puts it in his 
envelope on the bulletin board. When he brings the book back, he takes the card 
from his envelope and puts it back in the book. 



Studying Letter Sounds 

When studying letter sounds ask the children to look through old magazines 
at home and cut out pictures of things which begin with the sound being studied. 
The next day each child shows and explains his pictures to the class. Sometime 
during the day the child or the teacher can paste *he pictures on a chart. The 
teacher could bring old magazines and catalogs to school and the children could 
cut out their pictures at school . 



Travel Game 

To motivate children to learn to recognize and say the names of the letters of 
the alphabet, use a bulletin board display with a space travel theme. "Will you 
go to the moon?" could be the caption. Check the child's recognition of the 
letters, using flash cards or some other method. When he knows all the letters, 
put his individual school picture on the moon which is on the bulletin board. 



* 



* * * * 



******** 
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By Judy Ann Simmons 



Use of Supplementary' Readers 

One thing I’ve tried with my slow learners is the City School’s Series Set of 
five preprimers . They are: "Fun With David, ” "Play With Jimmy," "A Day With 
Debbie/’ and "Four Seasons With Suzie." One preprimer I omitted was "Laugh 
With Larry. " This series is put out by Follett. They have been tried successfully 
in the city schools of Chicago . They are about a Negro family and their White 
friends; they are very colorful/ and have interesting and cute stories. We have 
been using Ginn as our regular basal readers. What I like to do for the slow 
learners is to have them go through the Ginn preprimers. Then, for those not yet 
ready to begin the primer, who need more review on the preprimer level, I take 
them through the City- School Books. There will be a few new words, mainly 
character names; otherwise, it will be mostly a review of preprimer vocabulary. 
The children are delighted with these stories, and don’t suffer boredom as they 
would if they were reviewing back over the Ginn preprimers . The accelerated 
groups of children like these stories, too, and often read them as supplementary 
reading materials. 



Farm Unit 

Our first graders did a farm and animal unit with success this year, also. We 
learned all we could about the farm and farm animals, mainly by stories, films, 
and filmstrips . We also had some large , colorful , and beautiful teaching pictures 
of farms and farm animals . We also had a set of farm and farm animal cutouts with 
flannelboard backing. The children took delight in matching baby animals with 
their mothers. We sang farm songs, drew farm and farm animal pictures, and the 
children made a farm mural for the wall. 

We made farm and farm animal booklets , and had pupil-dictated farm informa- 
tion written on the board; this the children copied and put in their booklets which 
were illustrated with farm and farm animal scenes • 



Reading Aloud to Class 



Another thing we did a few times, but not so often as to make it commonplace, 
was to set out a large variety of supplementary readers (of which I have an abun- 
dant supply) , and let the children who want to, pick out and read a story to the 
class. The child can choose any book, any level, and any story in the book. 
Children will usually pick a story on their own reading level, though the exception 
is sometimes that a child who is, for instance, in the first reader, may pick a pre- 
primer story to read. Or, a child in a lower reading group, will pick, if highly 
motivated, a story at his frustration reading level. Hie children enjoy doing this, 
and you usually get more volunteers than you have time for in a free period . This 
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helps the child's individual reading, and gives pleasure both to him and to his 
classmates . 



* * * * * 



* * * 
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By Kay Sumin 



Creative Writing 

I use this method with first graders. I usually initiate it in January. 

I place a great deal of stress on creative writing. One method I use is what 
I call the "Folder Method." I have created a series of about 100 folders. The 
folders I use are regular file type folders. On one side of the folder I paste a 
picture which would be of interest to the children . On the other side I list the 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., that describe the picture. 

Each child is given a sheet of paper. Then I give each row of children about 
one minute to go and choose a folder from the table where all the folders are spread 
out. Each child chooses the folder he or she wants to write about. The child then 
takes the folder to his or her desk and begins to write. I circulate helping with 
the spelling. If a child asks for the spelling of a word and it is already written on 
the folder, I encourage the child to use his phonics skills to find the word he needs 

As the year progresses, the children will need less and less assistance with 
their spelling. The children are highly motivated by being able to choose their own 
folder. I have never had a child respond unenthusiastically. 



Writing Numbers 

This is a somewhat different variation on writing numbers from 0-99. (It may 
be used with writing from 100-199, 200-299, and so on.) 

Give the children a paper with 100 squares on it. They will start with 0 and 
write to 99. They will then color specified squares a specified color. I usually 
print the directions on the board. Color the following squares red: 21, 22, 23, 26 
27, 28, 31, 33, 36, 38, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47 , 48. Color the following squares 
yellow: 32, 37. Color the following squares green: 52, 61, 62, 63, 72, 82, 92, 
57, 66, 67, 68, 77, 87, 97’. Color the following squares blue: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. 

With a little ingenuity many different designs can be created . The children 
O rays enjoy this exercise and it's excellent for helping children learn to follow 
actions . on 



Student Tutoring 



I find the method of using older children as helpers an excellent method . For 
many years I have had older children # who are slow learners# come to my first 
grade room to act as teacher's assistants* This method not only helps my children 
but it also serves as a great booster of morale to the older child who is acting as 
a teacher's assistant. The cooperating teacher# from whose room my assistant 
has come, has been in every instance most encouraged by the change in the child s 
attitude. Perhaps it has done the older child# who is serving as a helper# the 
most good. However# I have seen some excellent teaching done by these assist- 
ants. I also have seen some very fine relationships develop. 



************* 



By Carol Woodhouse 



Use of Puppets 



To increase verbal or written communication skills I find that young children 
are often more willing to express themselves to a puppet or doll. One good gim- 
mick is to say that in a few days the class will be having a visitor. Then in a few 
days bring a brightly dressed elf# a clown-type figure or stuffed animal (like a 
squirrel). Tell the class his name and have a place in the room for him; put a box 
next to him for the children to place letters in. Tell the children that he answers 
all his mail. The children may be hesitant at first but when they see that they 
will always get a letter back# they will become more enthusiastic. Never force 
or make a direct suggestion to a child that he is to write a letter. 

If you are trying to increase verbal ability# you might have a tape recorder 
near by so they can tape the messages. 

The children later might want to make a special home in the classroom for 
their friend . 



Introducing New Words 



One technique that I used in introducing new words after the children had used 
their word attack skills to figure them out, was to pick one or more children each 
day and use their names in the lesson. I would take the new words in the lesson 
and put them in a sentence using a child's name in each sentence. I would write 
it on a sentence strip using a pencil. Then the child whose name was on the strip 
would trace over it with a felt pen. I flashed these sentences to the children every 
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so often and they soon had them memorized , even hard words which were added to 
make a good sentence but which were not part of their basic reading vocabulary. 
After all the children had sentences with their names , we then could cut apart the 
words, mix them up and use them for different games; flash cards, to play postman, 
engineer, or we could spread them around and have the children put them back into 
their original sentences. 

Book Reports 

A different way to have a child make a book report is to tell the few main 
points of the story in his own words. Have the child take a piece of lined news- 
print, fold once lengthwise, then fold it like a fan about five or six times. Then 
cut the paper along the folds on the front side up to the middle fold. 

The child writes the main points of the story on each section but in his own 
words . He lifts up each section and illustrates that sentence . 

The child will then have his own book which he can read. This helps the 
child learn story sequence also. 




************* 
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GRADES TWO and THREE 



By Clarence Birch 



Improving Oral Reading 

Materials: Record Player and Earphones 

Procedure: Teacher plays a tape recording of her voice reading a story from 
a supplementary reader with which the children are somewhat 
familiar. Different groups may listen and follow along in their 
books, orally if possible. If the child has great difficulty, he 
should be allowed to listen alone and read with the teacher's 
voice • 



Developing Skill in Sentence Construction 
Materials: Chalkboard and notebook 

Procedure: The children make up and exchange riddles to read in the form of 
short paragraphs . They try to guess the answers to the riddles . 
Example: My fur is brown. I have long ears and a short tail. I 
can run fast. What am I? 



Developing Clear Enunciation 

Materials: Selected word lists 

Procedure: Group together children who need help in enunciating words 

clearly. Play an echo game. Say a word on which the group needs 
practice. Call on a child to repeat the word as an echo. If he 
does so correctly, he may take your place, say another word, and 
call on a classmate to repeat it. 



************* 
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By LaVieve Bostwick 



Some Successful Methods of Teaching Reading 

In the first grade my most successful method of teaching reading was pre- 
senting the vocabulary first, using vocabulary word cards, then putting the word 
cards in sentences in the chart rack for the students to read. If they could say 
the words, I would let the students arrange the cards in the chart rack also. The 
next day I used the same vocabulary words in sentences on the board in manu- 
script writing, having the students all together read the sentences first and then 
calling on individuals to read certain sentences, not necessarily in the same order 
the sentences were written on the board. I would then call individual students to 
the board and ask them to frame, and say the word. That way I could tell whether 
the student knew the word. I also had the student act out action words. I would 
say, "The one that can say this word can do what it says." Then when I felt they 
knew the words well , I would let them read the same woro.s in their readers or 
preprimer books • I gave them phonics drills and readiness drills by having them 
watch my mouth to see if they could tell what letter I was saying. 

I found the students enjoyed dramatizing a story, acting out the character 
parts and saying what each character said in the story. The girls liked to be 
the girls and do what they did, and the boys liked to be the boys. In dramatizing 
.he story I felt the students understood the story; because after the dramatization 
I could ask questions about the story and they could answer me, although they 
might still answer in "one word" answers and not in complete sentences. 

In our school each class had to give two programs during the school year. 
When it was my class's turn, I would find the story I thought the children could 
handle and then I would rewrite the story in the vocabulary words that the children 
had had and then they could read the parts in the play. This is a good ESL lesson 
as well as a reading lesson. 



********** 
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By Bobby Dean 



Special Education Activities 

I teach a group of pre-vocational age. Special Education children on the 
Navajo Reservation. Many of these children will receive no further formal educa- 
tion after leaving my classroom. It is for this reason that Dick, Sally, and Spot 
are used very little and more relevant instructional materials are used* 

I use life experience units. These units incorporate Wilson's List of Critical 
Words — words deemed necessary for survival, safety, and to avoid embarrassment, 
plus words that I have added that are important to the Navajo child such as tribe, 
Indian, tribal, census. 

An effort is made by my Navajo aide and me to pick out ten to fifteen words 
that "fit” together. This determines what the lesson is to concern. During class, 
I give a short lecture concerning the subject. My aide then gives the same lecture 
in Navajo * I then go to the chalkboard and have the children dictate a story for 
me concerning the subject area that was discussed. The critical words are inte- 
grated into the story and underlined. 

Latter, the critical words are placed beside the story in manuscript form. 
Manuscript is used because one never sees the word DANGER written in cursive 
form. Immediate recognition is necessary for these words. These words are later 
used in spelling tests. 

The children are required to go to the board and read the story aloud to the 
rest of the class. In an effort to teach good handwriting, I also require them to 
write the story* 

Wilson's Essential Vocabulary is listed on pages 26 and 27. 



* * * * 



******* 
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WILSON'S ESSENTIAL VOCABULARY 



ADULTS ONLY 
ALL CARS STOP 
ANTIDOTE 

ASK ATTENDANT FOR KEY 
BEWARE 

BEWARE OF CROSS WINDS 
BEWARE OF THE DOG 
BRIDGE OUT 
BUS ONLY 
BUS STATION 
BUS STOP 

CAUTION 

CLOSED 

COMBUSTIBLE 

CONDEMNED 

CONSTRUCTION ZONE 

CONTAMINATED 

CURVE 

DANGER 

DANGEROUS CURVE 
DEAD END 
DEEP WATER 

DEER (CATTLE) CROSSING 

DENTIST 

DETOUR 

DIM LIGHTS 

DIP 

DOCTOR (DR.) 

DO NOT BLOCK DRIVEWAY 
DO NOT CROSS 
DO NOT CROWD 
DO NOT ENTER 
DO NOT INHALE FUMES 
DO NOT PUSH 
DO NOT REFREEZE 
DO NOT SHOVE 
DO NOT STAND UP 
DO NOT USE NEAR HEAT 
DO NOT USE NEAR OPEN 
FLAME 
DOWN 

THRIVE SLOWLY 
EpjcrNAMU’E 



ELEVATOR 
EMERGENCY EXIT 
EMERGENCY VEHICLES 
ONLY 

EMPLOYEES ONLY 
END CONSTRUCTION 
END 45 MILE ZONE 
ENTRANCE 
EXIT 

EXIT ONLY 
EXPLOSIVES 
EXTERNAL USE ONLY 

FALLING ROCKS 
FALLOUT SHELTER 
FIRE ESCAPE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
FIRST AID 
FLAMMABLE 
FLOODED 

FLOODS WHEN RAINING 

FOUR WAY STOP 

FOUND 

FREEWAY 

FRAGILE 

GARAGE 

GASOLINE 

GATE 

GENTLEMEN 
GO SLOW 

HANDLE WITH CARE 
HANDS OFF 
HELP 

HIGH VOLTAGE 
HOSPITAL ZONE 

IN 

INFLAMMABLE 
INFORMATION 
INSPECTION STATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 
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KEEP AWAY 
KEEP CLOSED AT ALL 
TIMES 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
KEEP OUT 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT 
KEEP TO THE LEFT 

LADIES 
LANE ENDS 

LAST CHANCE FOR GAS 
LEFT TURN ON SIGNAL 
ONLY 
LISTEN 
LIVE WIRES 
LOADING ZONE 
LOOK 

LOOK OUT FOR TRUCKS 
CROSSING 
LOST 

MECHANIC ON DUTY 
MEN 

MEN WORKING 
MERGE LEFT 
MERGING TRAFFIC 
MILITARY RESERVATION 
M.P.H. 

NEXT 

NEXT (WINDOW) (GATE) 
NO ADMITTANCE 
NO CHECKS CASHED 
NO CREDIT 
NO DIVING 
NO DOGS ALLOWED 
NO DUMPING 
NO FIRES 
NO FISHING 
NO HUNTING 
NO LEFT TURN 
NO LOITERING 
NO MINORS 
NO PARKING 
NO PASSING 
NO SMOKING - 



NO SMOKING AREA 

NO SPITTING 

NO STOPPING 

NO SWIMMING 

NO TOUCHING 

NO TRESPASSING 

NOT A THROUGH STREET 

NOT FOR INTERNAL USE 

NOXIOUS 

NURSE 

OFFICE 

ONE WAY DO NOT ENTER 

OPEN 

OUT 

OUT OF ORDER 

PAVEMENT ENDS 

PEDESTRIANS CROSSING 

PEDESTRIANS PROHIBITED 

POISON 

POISONOUS 

POLICE (STATION) 

POST NO BILLS 
POST OFFICE 
POSTED 
PRIVATE 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
PRIVATE ROAD 
PULL 
PUSH 

R.R. CROSSING 
RESTROOMS 
RESUME SPEED 
ROAD CLOSED 

SAFETY FIRST 
SCHOOL ZONE 
SHALLOW WATER 
SHELTER 

SLIPPERY WHEN WET 
SLOWER TRAFFIC KEEP RIGHT 
SMOKING PROHIBITED 
STEP DOWN (UP) 

STOP 

STOP FOR PEDESTRIANS 

O 

ERIC 



TAXI STAND 
TERMS CASH 
THIN ICE 
THIS END UP 
THIS SIDE UP 
TURN OFF MOTOR 
TRUCK ROUTE 

UP 

USE IN OPEN AIR 
USE LOW GEAR 
USE OTHER DOOR 

VIOLATORS WILL BE PROSECUTED 

WALK 

WANTED 

WARNING 

WATCH FOR FLAGMAN 
WATCH YOUR STEP 
WET PAINT 
WINDING ROAD 
WOMEN 

YIELD RIGHT OF WAY 



PARENTS 

WIFE 

HUSBAND 

CHILDREN 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CITY HALL 
JUSTICE OF PEACE 
WELFARE 
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By Nancy Draper 



Roll Call 

Daily oral roll call. At first the child answers, "I am here," when he hears 
his name called. When a child is not there to answer to his name, the teacher 

will say, " is absent," and lets the children say it after her. Do this 

day after day until they all know how to say "John is not here, " "I am here, " and 
"John or Ann is absent" without help from the teacher. This teaches their names 
to each other. Later when they have learned the words "he" and "she," these may 
be used in place of the names . 



Give and Take 

This can be practiced while passing out scissors (paper, crayons, etc.). At 
first, let each child give out one pair of scissors, so each one has a chance to 
talk. As he gives the object, he says, "I give the scissors to you," and the 
child receiving says, "I take the scissors. Thank you." 

This is also used for the collecting of scissors, etc. 



What and It 

After the children know the names of a large number of objects , the teacher 
touches or points to an object, saying "What is it?" (Emphasizing "it") They 
say, "It is a chair." "It is a boy." "It is a paper." 



************* 
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By Kathy Furstnow 



Scarecrow Game 



This is a game patterned after Hangman. I draw a field and in the center I 
put a cross. The child is a crow and before he can land, he must guess the word 
that fits on the lines. Everytime the child guesses a wrong letter, another line is 
drawn on the cross. If I finish a picture of a scarecrow before the child can guess 
the word, the crow is driven away. 



Special Shaped Flashcards 

Instead of regular flash cards, I make them in shapes of things. I also use 
colored paper. To make them exclusively for the child, he tells me what he would 
like them to be (fish, baseball, etc.). It really amazes me to see the children 
take them out on their free time and go over them. I add variety to the game by 
taking out the words the children know and adding new ones . 



Experience Stories For Slow Readers 

The child chooses what he would like the story to be about and I make one 
up being sure to incorporate all the words the child doesn't know from his basal 
reader. If the story is about something that is not in the child's reading vocabu- 
lary, I draw a simple stick picture in place of the word. The purpose is to help 
the child learn the words from his basal text, not new words. I used this on a 
child who simply could not master the new words in his basal reader. He was a 
slow learner and things needed to be presented at a much slower rate. 





************* 
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By Rose Johns 



Packing a Basket Game 

Purpose: To provide prac tice in attentive listening so that the names of a 
series of articles can be recalled. 

Materials: A toy box or Santa Pack 

Direction: Teacher begins by saying, "Today I'm packing my picnic basket, 

and I’ll need some help. I'll put in some cake. What will you 
put in the basket?" A child says, "I'll put in some cake and 
some cheese sandwiches . " Each player repeats the article already 
packed and adds his article . Continue until four or five children 
have had a turn. Then start packing over again. 

Caution: if a child experiences difficulty in recalling a series, 
it would be well to give him a turn early in the game. 



Matching Game 

Purpose: To listen carefully in order to recognize words that end alike. 
Materials: Set of flash cards prepared for this game . 

Directions: Prepare a number of one— word flash cards using words similar to 
these: 



st 


ck 


er 


best 


black 


teacher 


last 


neck 


player 


rust 


truck 


father 


fast 


stuck 


mother 



Give each child two cards; and the players listen carefully. The teacher says 
a word which ends like one of the cards. Using the example, track, sach 
player who has a word which ends with ck must stand before the group, show 
his cards , and say the word . 



Adaptations: 




1 . Consonants or blends in the initial position could also be 
used. 

2. Words with other endings could be used: ie, ay, in, en. 

Caution: when children call the words, they should be en- 
couraged to speak distinctly. 
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Teaching Descriptive Words 



Purpose: To listen for descriptive words. 

Materials: Paper and pencil for each player. 

Players: Two small groups or the class. 

Directions: The teacher, or leader, roads a descriptive paragraph to the group. 

As she reads, the players listen and write all the descriptive words 
which they can detect. The player with the longest list of correct- 
ly identified adjectives is the winner. 

Adaptations: 1 . Several unrelated sentences containing adjectives might be 

used instead of a paragraph. 

2 . The players might take turns reading descriptive sentences 
or paragraphs they have written, while the others list the 
adjectives . 

Caution: this c/ame will be of special interest to the more 
active pupils in the group. 



************* 



By Betty Jo Kelley 



Teaching Prepositions 

Have children draw pictures which illustrate these words: in, inside, on, 
between, beside, behind, under, beneath. Have them draw a picture of something 
inside of another thing, an object between two other objects, one thing on top of 
another thing and so on. Below each picture have them write the word which is 
being illustrated. Discuss the pictures having the children explain the position 
o^ the objects pictured. 



Teaching Compound Words 

Write two lists of nouns on the chalkboard. Have each list read. Then ask 
the children to find in the second list words that can be put together with words^in 
the first list to make compound words. If they wish, allow the children to experi- 
ment by putting unlikely words together. Have them explain what these nonsense 
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compounds would be. For example , a chairf lower might be a flower that has a 
blossom that resembles a chair; a flowerchair might be a chair made out of flowers. 
Make sure the children understand that the first part of a compound word is used 
to describe the second part; the second part actually names the functional refer- 
ment, the object itself. 



Teaching Capitalization and Punctuation 

Ask the children to make up short stories of their own. Tell them to leave out 
the capitals and the periods • Then allow them to trade papers and correct the 
story written by a classmate. Have the corrected stories read aloud. 



* * * 



********** 



By Jo Ann Mosier 



Use of Language Master 

A Language Master is useful for teaching new words. After the English word 
was written on a card to be used in the language Master, my Navajo teacher s 
aide recorded the English, then the Navajo word. The children liked to use this 
before school or while they were waiting for the bus . It could be used with ear- 
phones so as not to disturb the class, or without earphones, for a small group of 
children . 

The English-speaking children learned a few Navajo words, too, by using 
the same cards. 



Interesting Activities 

I tried to do "something special" each month with my reading groups. Some 
things we did were; put on plays , puppet shows , and TV shows; read for another 
group; read an original story or poem to another class; trade reading groups with 
another room; read a story for a tape recording; illustrate and report on a library 
book; and do research in the library on a subject — this is especially good for a 
fast group. 



The puppet shows were especially fun and suitable for third grade. They:, were 
taken from The Instructor magazine . The Afternoon Before The Nigh t Before Christ 
mas uses ten children. The parts are short and the play is fast-moving. We made 
Sanaa's reindeer from socks. Too Fat For The Chimney uses six children. It is,, 
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suitable for faster readers. We used hand puppets made from sawdust for this play. 

For our TV show the children illustrated a story and pasted the pictures on a 
long, continuous roll of paper. We had an old TV set with the insides out that we 
used for a screen. The kindergarten especially enjoyed hearing the children read 
this story from their reading books . 



Field Trip for Language Enrichment 

While studying about desert plants , the children enjoyed a walk one afternoon 
in the desert where they drew pictures in their notebooks of different desert plants 
we saw; they also collected a few plants to press. Later, at school, the children 
made charts with these dried plants and drawings . They had to search for names 
of plants in books in the library before they could label their charts . We found 
our desert had quite a variety of flowers and grass . 



* * *********** 



By Leslie Odell 



Use of Informal Conversation 

I have had an opportunity to work with bilingual children as a guidance coun- 
selor and I have observed certain things about them. 

During the past year I was a guidance counselor in charge of a dormitory of 
180 girls of varying ages. I found these children very frank and quite verbal in 
spite of the struggle they often had in expressing themselves. They were very 
curious about me and asked me questions like "Where do you really come from?" 
"Do you have a mother? a father? brothers? sisters?" "What are their names?" 
I would answer their questions and then ask them the same questions . In such a 
way we would carry on very interesting conversations; all the time the children 
were struggling to express themselves. Perhaps such an informal conversational 
activity could be used in the classroom to enable the children to practice express- 
ing themselves in English. The act of informal conversation, if the teacher could 
create such an atmosphere in the classroom, would foster in the child a true desire 
to express himself. 



O 
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Drawing Cartoons 



In another dormitory situation I had a group of little girls drawing pictures 
with colored pencils and chalk. At first they drew pictures of their homes, but 
on successive occasions they began to draw cartoons with characters and to write 
conversations for these characters . This is another activity which might be used 
in the classroom — having the children draw picture stories. This fosters self- 
expression and creativity in the children. 



Reading to Children 

An activity that I think is excellent for bilingual children is reading stories 
to them . This is not really a new suggestion but I think that this type of activity 
is especially gc i for bilingual children because they will listen with interest 
and a true desire to understand. 



*★*★*★*•*** 
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By Judith Sanborn 



Short Vowels 

To help my children with the short vowel sounds I tell them the following: 

Short a says ef as in apple . (The children do not have much trouble with this 
sound .) 

Short e says e*as in elephant. Short e is a deaf lady. She says, "What did 
you say? Eh? I can't hear you." The signal is to put your hand behind your ear 
as if trying to hear better. 

Short i says if as in Indian. When you don't like something you say ick and 
wrinkle your nose. The signal for short i, then, is a wrinkled nose. 

Short o says o as in ostrich. Short o is the c»ne who goes to the doctor. The 
doctor says, "Open your mouth and say ah. 1 ' Thus the signal for short o becomes 
head back with mouth -vide open. 

Short u says ^u as in umbrella. When someone hits you in the stomach and 
knocks all the air out of you, you say, "uh." The signal for short u becomes the 
fist going towards the stomach. 



0 
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When I want to help a child with a vowel sound, I just use the signal. In this 
way the children have a physical action to connect with each vowel sound except 
short a. 



Testing Knowledge of Sounds 

Give each child five strips of different colored construction paper with one of 
the vowels written on both sides of each strip. 

Tell them that you are going to say a word and that they are to hold up the 
strip that tells what vowel sound they heard in that word • 

You can tell who does not know the vowel sounds and, also, the vowel sounds 
on which the whole group needs more practice. 

This can be done with beginning sounds, ending sounds, consonant blends, 
the vowel sounds other than the long and short sounds (er, ir, ur, ar, or, o, oo, 
06, oi, oy, ou, ow, air, ear), and the number of syllables. 



Experience Stories 

The children closed their eyes for two minutes to make up a story. They were 
told that they could make up a story about anything — a little boy, a little girl, a 
family, an animal, the reservation, etc. (I was teaching in a town not on the 
reservation. Many of my Indian children went "out home" on the weekends.) 

Then they were to draw a picture of their story. They could either draw one 
picture or fold their papers in four parts and draw four pictures to tell their story. 

Last of all the two top reading groups were asked to write their stories and the 
low reading group dictated their stories to the teacher. 

I got good stories from all three groups • I discovered that two of my little 
Indian boys who could not expra,..s themselves through writing had real talent. 



* * * 



********** 
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By Sharon Swingler 



Use of the Craig Reader Machine 

Teaching at an Industrial School for Delinquents is somewhat different from 
the normal school system. The reason being, ages vary from 10 to 16 with IQ as 
low as first graders through seventh in the classroom. Therefore, methods used 
may not be consistent because of varied interests. 

The Craig Reader machine is affective in this situation, being related closely 
to television. The Craig Reader produced good reflexes in recognizing the symbols 
of letters , the symbols in basic word skills and was somewhat entertaining for the 
students . 



Use of Experience Stories With Delinquent Students 

We also used experience stories. Many delinquents are connected with dope. 
I would ask students to choose a word or words connected with their interests. 

One might be Smack or Red (dope terms) or other words that could be classified 
as 'normal* words. They were asked to write what dope meant to them personally 
or why they didn't approve. Some of the results of the use of experience stories 
helped the students in: 

1. use of phonics 

2. use of basic word skills 

3. use of punctuation 

4. use of dictionary 

5 . use of continuity 

6. use of various reading skills 

The effects of these stories aided in social and academic adjustment. They 
helped the studencs to judge right from wrong actions . 



* * 



****** 
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GRADES FOUR and FIVE 



By Joyce Brower 



Teaching Spelling 

I usually have two lists of words: the regular grade list and then a list on 
another grade level . My students have been wonderful about this and the slow 
students are able to achieve and receive a star when they were never able to before. 



Use of Pen Pals 

In writing I emphasize pen pals a lot. The students seem to enjoy this, / 

especially when they receive a letter and picture . They really want to learn how 
to write well so they will be able to correspond after school is out. 



Our Book Club 

Another idea is that of a book club. The students have to read a book and then 
fill in a written report or sometimes give an oral report ..bout their book. Then they 
place a star by their name on a chart which is on the wall. 



Use of Class Elections as Motivation 

My students have an election every two weeks to elect class officers . The 
officers are responsible for special duties such as running the film projector, 
turning lights off and on , etc . 

We start this activity early in the school year. At first we use only the basic 
procedures for conducting a business meeting. As the year progresses we add to 
these basic procedures . By the end of the year the students can conduct an entire 
business meeting by themselves. 

The meetings are discussed later in language class. The students seem to 
enjoy this activity and learn many things about the democratic process from it. 



************* 
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By Ruth Harvel 



Correlating the Communication Skills 

I teach spelling, reading and English synonomously. 

One thing I have used very successfully in creating interest in spelling of 
the long and short vowel sounds is to first have a review of all sounds of vowels • 
Then I will put a group of consonants on the board such as "trt" and have the 
children try to see how many words of meaning they can get by using vowel sounds 
with which they are familiar. 

If one says trot, then he must use it in a sentence to show its meaning. 

Another may say tart but is unable to use it correctly. Then he is assigned to look 
for the meaning in the dictionary to see if he can come up with a sentence . If he 
still doesn't understand, he may ask for help on it from classmates, etc. Others 
may come up with trout or treat. 

Another method I have of creating interest in words is to write the phonemic 
spelling such as kwit or kwit to see if the children can write the correct spelling 
of the words in their weekly list without looking in their spellers . 

In reading I have worked out a lesson plan in conjunction with the English 
lesson on paragraphs and direct quotations. I had a large class averaging 34 to 
37 children in which some could hardly write a sentence correctly. After intro- 
ducing the paragraph and direct quotation, I would assign a story in reading for 
the children to read silently. When they finished at their own rate of speed they 
were given paper on which they were to write their story as detailed as they could 
remember it. This left me free to help the faster students and check with them 
individually on indentions, margins, direct quotations and proper punctuation. I 
was able to teach the placing of commas after dependent sentences coming at the 
first of the sentence and followed by an independent sentence to the more advanced 
students. By the time I had helped the more advanced students to work independ- 
ently, I could help the slower students individually in capitalizing sentences and 
putting in periods, or other basic structures as capitals on names, etc. 

As children progress in the writing of summaries, some even ask to write 
summaries of a library book on which they may report to the class. 

In this system no child is rushed to finish his story. This works beautifully 
for 3 in giving each child the individual attention he or she needs. 



************* 
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By Pauline C . Johnson 



Developing Comprehension 

This is an activity I have found to be useful in developing comprehension in 
the bilingual child . Have the children take turns calling on each other (or teacher 
selects students if they seem a little reluctant) , then direct the person called on 
to do something, such as: 



a. Go open the window (door, closet, etc.). 

b. Write your name (address too, if capable) on the board. 

c. Erase top (bottom, last, third, etc.) line on the board. 



Giving Oral Reports 

The children seem to enjoy the following activity: Have pictures pasted on 
cardboard and let each child choose a picture from which to make a short talk. 
This is excellent to improve pronunciation and comprehension. It can be varied 
by having the child write a story about the picture . 



Pretending Gam e 

This is another activity most children enjoy immensely. Write the words 
"If I were * on the board as a title. Discuss a few possi- 

bilities such as personalities, even animals and inanimate objects. Use this 
first as a written exercise, and then as an oral exercise. If the children are 
sufficiently motivated from the beginning , they will come up with some very inter- 
esting ideas. 

From the above activity any words about which there was some question are 
written on the board and pronounced correctly several times, divided into sylla- 
bles, and finally pronounced individually. These words are then put into the 
child's own dictionary, word notebook, list of new words to be learned, etc. 



* * It It It f£ 



1c it It 



* * * * 
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By Elizabeth Mills 



Self-Image Building is Important 

Initially Kevin and Doug, two fifth grade Navajo boys attending Special Read- 
ing Class, expected more of the same dull instruction; fill-in-the-blanks , reports 
and testing. 

Accidentally our filmstrip projector jammed. These two boys helped me to 
take the clogging gears apart and to extricate the filmstrip. Thereafter, their 
mechanical knowledge was called upon constantly. The boys would demonstrate 
the workings of the projection machine anytime (sometimes to my horror) . How- 
ever, I discovered Kevin and Doug reading instructions and filmstrips, asking for 
books and relaxing in their choice of further reading material . 

Their self-esteem, language comprehension and reading ability increased by 
two grade levels. 

I incorporated the "knowing of the machine" into all my fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade curriculum. 



Free Choice of Material 

Individual reading instruction given reign of choice tends toward simplified 
selection. However, for my children, completing reading at any level is an 
accomplishment. There are no standardized questions attached to this reading. 
There are the following three steps: 

1. The child reads a page to himself from his selection. If there are 
fewer unknown words per page than fingers on one hand, he may 
continue reading while he lightly underlines unknown words or 
concepts . 

2. During conferences and oral reading time, we discuss the unknown 
or misunderstood words and concepts— with and without dictionary 
and Thesaurus. 

3 . In his folder the child briefly writes the' beginning , what happened 
and the story ending for each story or book he completes . 



Finoer Puppets and Language Development 

Often my bilingual children are unsure and afraid to use the English they have 
conquered . 

O 
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I bought a punch-out puppet book with several knights, a princess, dragons, 
mice, jugglers, horses, birds and pirates. A covered cardboard box became a 
stage. What the child intended to enact with his puppets, he wrote down before 
his presentation. The children organized thought, forgot self-consciousness and 
laughed with each other's presentations. 

Two boys wrote a bock and illustrated it by using the puppets as models for 
the illustrations . 



Tic-Tac-Toe and Bingo 

Games for learning in Special Reading are favorites . 

List nine vocabulary building words on the chalkboard . Review pronunciation 
and meaning, numbering the words while reviewing. Beforehand, establish se- 
cretly your base for Tic-Tac-Toe numbers . Draw a Tic-Tac— Toe frameboard on the 
board . Divide the group into two teams . Now you are ready to play . 

A member from the first team pronounces and gives the meaning for any word 
he chooses from the established list. The pre-arranged space is marked on the 
Tic-Tac-Toe frame with his team’s mark. (Initially he can ask his team for help.) 

The first team to get three marks in a row is declared the winner and receives 
a prize or praise. 

Bingo with the children's chosen words stimulates extensive skimming and 
dictionary use. 

Group Filmstrip Reading 

To accomplish the impossible is a mountain, but to act with a group can be a 
soft path- To sit and read to one’s self or even to the teacher is often a mountain. 
Reading a filmstrip with a group and sometimes a record is not so hard . 

The Eye Gate Rhyming Families or Walt Disney's Films lend themselves to 
this confidence-building game. 

After reading together, the youngsters ask to read alone . Even the most re- 
luctant reader tries and, with group support, is learning. 
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Silhouettes on the Overhead 



A fable or myth lends itself to this activity . 

After reading the fable, the child cuts thu characters needed to use in telling 
his story with animation. (Even poor resemblances look good.) While telling the 
group about his story, his attention is too firmly held by the silhouettes for him to 
be embarrassed in front of the group. The audience members want to read the 
story, too. They also read other stories for their own presentations. 

Confidence is built through successful accomplishment. Proven methods of 
learning presentations, I believe, must be preceded in the classroom by small 
personal accomplishments and the child's belief in his own worth and abilities. 



Phonics 

Helping the children recognize where the language sounds, phonemes, origi- 
nate is important. 

Facing each other, we follow the vowel sounds in our throats and mouths by 
placing fingers on our throats and cheeks (learning vowels in a, e, i, o, u 
sequence) . 



Using Clav and Wooden Block Alphabet Play 

Clay modeled into letters while making the letter sound builds recognition. 
The child can form words with clay or wooden alphabet letters while voicing the 
phonemes into recognized words . 

The children can also trace letters on each other's backs in a game called 
"Can You Guess?" Initially one child lightly draws a letter on another child's 
back . The receiver makes the letter on the chalkboard while he makes its sound . 



********* 



* * * * 
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By Owen Mac Nutt 



Teaching Parts of Speech 

My knowledge of the structure of English ha ■'» been built up during the past 
two years through teaching it. My methods are linguistic in approach, though 
without the formal language since I know very little of the subject. In a home- 
made teaching unit lasting 16 weeks, I presented the following four concepts: 

1 . Nouns are the names of things . 

2. Adjectives tell what the noun is like. 

3 . Verbs tell what the noun is doing . 

4. Adverbs tell how the noun is doing it. 

Other parts of speech were taught only as helping words. 

The nouns were presented quickly and easily, since this group constitutes 
most of the students' vocabulary. An extensive list was brought out through dis- 
cussion and put on the board. Then we built sentences using our nouns. We 
started with the word "house," so I drew & dilapidated house on the board, which 
they described as crooked. I drew its resident, a crooked old man; also drawn 
were a crooked dog, a crooked cat, a crooked mouse, etc. Then I played the song 
about the crooked man. We referred to this we lb-remembered lesson later when 
verbs and adverbs were introduced . Practice in using what we had learned was 
done through extensive oral and written work, and by my reading stories to them 
which were amply descriptive . 

To study the placement of these words in a sentence, we compared English 
with Navajo structure. I gave them the sentence, "The red ball is on the floor." 
They said it in Navajo and we proceeded to translate it literally back into English, 
getting, "Ball red on the floor it's there." We talked about other languages and 
the placement of the words in French . 

Response to this activity was unusually high, so other examples were also 
looked at, particularly Navajo questions and tenses. For the remainder of the 
year writing was drastically improved, particularly in the use of adjectives. 



Weekly Writing Project 

A successful method was what we referred to as "weekly writing." Each 
Monday morning the children were given a full sheet of lined paper and told to fill 
it by Friday. I told them they could copy from a book or magazine, write their 
names, or whatever they liked as long as the paper was filled. By Christmas 
everyone with the exception of three mentally retarded children was doing original 
writing; although most did diaries , several turned in creative stories about real 
incidents in their own lives under the guise of a fictitious character. 
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These papers were not read unless by permission, and were never graded. 
Most children worked on this throughout the week in their free time, and, while 
there Was usually a rush on Fridays, many of the children would consistently hand 
their papers in Monday afternoon or Tuesday. One girl regularly wrote three pages 
every week . 



Use of Emotionally Charged Words 

Another method which was generally well liked was what we called creative 
writing. The teacher would put a single word on the board, such as "hate, 
"Mother," or some other meaningful and image-filled word. The children were 
given fifteen minutes to write as much or as little as they liked. They were not 
allowed to turn in blank papers . These went into their folders , along with their 
weekly writings, usually ungraded. This was done every day without fail, an °, 
often the class was given the right to vote on a list of words suggested by theiy. 
Occasionally they were asked to each choose his own word. 



************* 



By Beryl H . Montgomery 



Use of Puzzles 

I have found puzzles to be an excellent way to emphasize: 

1 . Interest in learning new words . 

2 . Testing to be sure words are correctly spelled . 

3. Analyzing meanings of words and expressions. 

4 . Learning synonyms . 

5. Following directions for vertical and horizontal placement of words. 

6. Counting accurately the spaces for letters. 

(I insist they use capital letters as they show up better on 

puzzles and errors are more easily detected.) 

Seasonal puzzles or any good puzzle may be used but because of the picture 
and word combination of interest to children (as well as the convenience of size 
and uniformity), I have successfully used the "Little People's Puzzle" appearing 
daily (except Sunday) in the Arizona Republic. 

These I mounted on cardboard the size of the puzzle; the answer which appears 
in small print on the same page as the puzzle, I mounted on the reverse side of 



the card . These were then covered with laminating paper and heated and sealed 
in the laminating machine . They can be prepared in advance and a number of them 
can be placed in the machine at one time . 

A set of 50 or 60 makes a fine permanent set and used with colored crayons 
and small sheets of toilet tissue for erasers gives an adequate supply for an entire 
class. 

I have found the students more inclined to discuss words with me than to refer 
to the answers for help in completing the puzzles • 



Use of a Picture File 

Through the years I hc.ve collected and mounted on colored construction paper 
a good supply of children's pictures taken from magazines. From this supply each 
student selects one for which he writes a story and an appropriate title. If used 
early in the year, I have found this stimulates a desire to write and gives a good 
opportunity for the students' vivid imaginations to work. 

When completed, each one places his picture on an easel for the class to see 
as he reads the story to the class. 

This activity may be repeated later in the year (using a different picture) and 
after more skill in writing has been developed. At this time, students and teacher 
confer on the sentence and paragraph structure, as well as spelling, punctuation 
and capitalization. Here, individual help can be given and the teacher can detect 
the need for further instruction to groups or the entire class as well as having a 
way to evaluate progress in creative writing • 

The corrected stories are then copied in ink and displayed with the pictures on 
the bulletin board. 

This would be ideal for teachers beginning a picture file and having access 
to laminating equipment, as many pictures cannot be replaced. There is much wear 
and tear when pictures are mounted on construction paper and handled frequently 
by the students . 



Teaching Homonyms ) 

i 

A "pair tree" is a unique way to help students learn the correct spelling of the 
numerous homonyms our language contains . 



I cut from construction paper a large shapely tree with many branches and place 
it on the bulletin board. Next I cut a number of pear-shaped pieces from yellow 
construction paper. Now we are ready for a lesson on homonyms beginning wit 
the ones most frequently used. During the lesson at the chalkboard, many s u en s 
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will have an opportunity to print with the magic marker his “pair" on the "pear" 
and pin it on the tree. (We do not limit this to pairs but include three and four 
word homonyms.) 

As homonyms appear in our language arts lessons, our "pair" tree grows and 
by the time we conclude the project the "ground" is covered with pears, and the 
class has learned the correct spelling and usage of homonyms. 



************* 



By Florence E. Murphy 



Sounds of the English Language 

I have made a picture file which includes all the sounds of the English lan- 
guage, some beginning, some middle, and some ending. 

Showing the cards one at a time , speak the word and let the child repeat the 
same word. This will be a one-to-one relationship, and often it is teacher and 
child , but I have found that many children like to work with the learning child . 

As soon as the child has the oral vocabulary of words pretty well in mind with 
the correct pronunciation, he can be shown the written word. Ho is then given a 
pencil and paper and permitted to copy the word. He is allowed to do this with 
only those words he knows and can pronounce correctly. 

Then small sentences are made such as "I like strawberries." "Give me the 
rings." "Take the watch." These sentences are written for him to copy. We can 
then add phrases to these sentences such as "to eat" or "to ride." He can then 
copy the whole sentence and read it back to you. 

Eventually we add other nouns, other verbs, other phrases, as well as ad- 
jectives, so that the process is continuing and progressive. 

At the fourth grade level my children learn quickly and have a real desire to 
speak and read the English language , and their achievement is rewarding . 



* 
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Use of Tape Recorder 



A tape recorder does wonders for all types of readers . Give the child a story 
to read and after he has read it silently, let him tape the story and play it back 
to himself as he watches the words in the book. 

This type of reading never grows old or the child never seems to lose enthusi- 
asm as he will attempt to read more and more stories , each with better enunciation 
and better expression. 



Directive Sentences 

Write simple directive sentences on small slips of paper and give one to each 
child. Such sentences can be '"Hose the door that leads to the cloak room. 

"Put your English book on the library table. " "Erase the chalkboard near the win- 
dow." "Raise the shutter on the third window from the flag." "Put a big blue 
check mark on your paper." 

Individually let each child read the sentence that has been given to him and 
have him follow the directions as nearly as he can. He then reads the sentence 
aloud to the class to see if everyone approves. More difficult directions can be 
given to the better readers and easier sentences can be given to the slow readers. 
Regardless, all children react with enthusiasm and all are attentive. 



************* 



By Vincent Randall 



Use of Paraprofes signals 

In the area of Indian education, one cannot say enough concerning the para- 
professional in the classroom. In making some brief comments, I would say 
primarily that we Indians have had sort of a hands-off policy towards school and 
its many facets • In fact , you could even say an inferiority complex developed , 
whereas tremendous home responsibilities have been put on the school. Such 
comments from some parents as "Don't they teach you that (manners) in school?" 
or "They used to teach us that." lead back to when the Indian children in the early 
1900’s were sent away to school and the curriculum concerned such areas. Today 
curriculum is far more complex as areas £uch as etiquette are the home's responsi- 
bility. Another example is students taking homework home and parents having a 
hands-off policy because they think they can't or they won't attempt to help because 
this is out of their area of responsibility. Briefly stated, the paraprofessional has 
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become the greatest link between the home and the school* Being part of the local 
community, one of her or his responsibilities is to make both communities (school 
and home) aware of each area* With a give-and-take , then the Indian becomes an 
intregal part of school and vice-versa with the school. 

Just the presence of the paraprofessional in the classroom makes a mono- 
lingual child feel far more comfortable as there is a basis for communicating with 
his English-speaking teacher. In the areas of sound reproduction the child can 
distinguish between some difficult sounds, as the paraprofessional can use ex- 
amples out of the native language to help him make the specific sound. Also, the 
transfer of meaning to English— sounding worcis like, snake — ti©w 2 (Apache)* 

One area where paraprofessionals are missing is in the classroom of the Junior 
High school . I think that too many times we teach about words by using other 
words. Thus, all we teachers get back are sounds and the children only have 
symbols. One experience I have had was with one of my cousins who attended 
Globe High School. She had no inkling of what words matched in a matching ex- 
ercise, even though she used a dictionary. Once I translated the words, though, 
the difficulty was erased and the frustration was gone. No wonder our Indian kids 
have pent-up frustrations. Even a native -speaking tutor in this area would be 
helpful. 



Making Words Speak 

In the area of science I try to make the words speak to students . Many of our 
science terms are traced back to Greek and just breaking up the words wii.1 give 
students a concept. An example is biology in which bios means "lile" and ology 
means "the study of." You can do this with many scientific terms. 

I guess you can't say enough for providing the real experience in teaching 
concepts and word meaning. How can you cover distillation without covering 
evaporation? In the science program you can provide so many experiences that 
hopefully you just don’t have words or symbols. 
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